NEW CONDITIONS OF EUROPEAN POLICY.           8ig

Prussian war overturned European politics. It established the
German Empire, that is to say, the unity of Germany under the
military predominance of Prussia. It gave Germany an indispu-
table predominance in Europe. It destroyed the temporal power
of the Pope and completed Italian unity. It ended the neutrality
of the Black Sea and revived the Eastern question. It destroyed
the Napoleonic Empire and established in France the first Re-
public that has endured. It deprived France of three depart-
ments (1000 square miles and more than 1,500,000 inhabitants)
and created the Alsace-Lorraine Question.

. In addition to this, it altered the ideas of European govern-
ments and peoples on foreign policy. Universal military service,
adopted by all the great states on the continent, in imitation of
Germany, has, by making the young men of wealthy families join
the army, personally interested the members of the governments
and parliaments in avoiding war. The new system of war, with
its enormous masses of troops, its invasions, requisitions, com-
plete cessation of business, and new destructive machines, has
made war so formidable that all nations wish to avoid it, and so
odious that no statesman dares to take the responsibility of be-
ginning it. The representative assemblies, which have become
at once more powerful and more democratic, have taken more
account of the desires of the peace-loving mass of the nation and
have put more pressure on the governments to keep them from
war.

The personal will of sovereigns and ministers, which in the pre-
ceding period determined the wars, has been paralyzed by pub-
lic sentiment. The influence of statesmen, although consider-
able in a number of cases since 1871 (Bismarck, Andrassy, Gort-
schakoff, Disraeli, and Gladstone), has become less decisive on
the outcome of events. 'It is only in the East, in the countries
whidh have remained outside of the conditions of modern life,
with absolute sovereigns and ill-trained armies, that wars and
the full sway of diplomatists continue: the international politics
of Europe since 1871 has centred in the Balkan Peninsula and
its neighbourhood. In civilized Europe, diplomacy, deprived of
its only effective means of action, recourse to war, is reduced to
a game of demonstrations of sympathy or antipaithy. Diplo-
matists continue to make alliances, though deprived of the mili-
tary sanction; newspapers still gather sensational news from the
diplomatic world; the public is kept in continual anxiety; but
no great event has come from it.
The German invasion transformed the French idea of war: